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LOST WILLIE. 
CHAPTER I. 

“The more I think of it, the more it seems to me that 
it must be done,” said my mother, as she was washing 
up the breakfast things the morning after her réturn 
from Deepvale. 

“What must be done, mother ?” said I. 

“Just this, Susannah,” she answered: “that you 
must go anc live at Deepvale for a while, and look after 
Davy and the poor bairn. It will never do to leave 
them entirely among strangers. I would fain have 
brought Willie back wi’ me, but Davy’s feelings are so 
sore just now, that he wouldn’t hear of it; so, as I said 
before, it seems to me there’s nothing for it but for you 
to go and look after Willie for a time, and act a 
mother’s part by the orphan.” 

My mother’s words almost took my breath away, 
and well they might. I was now close upon twenty 
years old, and in all my life I had never been further 
from home than the nearest town; yet here was my 
mother talking coolly of my going to Deepvale, which 
was thirty miles away across the hills, and quite in 
another world, as one might say ! 

It was a sad business enough that had taken mother 
herself all the way to Deepvale—nothing less than the 
sickness and death of my sister Alice. 

How often it seems in families that it is the brightest 
and best—those that will be missed the most—that are 
called away first. Our brightest and best was gone 
when Alice died, and Icouldn’t even go and press one 
last kiss on the beautiful white face before it was put 
away forever. 

Alice had only been married eight years when she 
died. Her husband, David Winterburn, came from a 
long way off—‘down South,” as he used to say him- 
self, and was a stranger to everybody in our village 
when he opened school in old Nixon’s place. 

He was a thin, sickly looking young man; and be- 
cause his health was poor he soon got a situation on the 
railway, and went to be station-master at Deepvale.’ He 
won our Alice’s heart, and it was a comfort both to 
mother and me to know that Alice had never repented 
her choice. 

I quietly thought over for two or three days what 
mother had said to me, striving to see clearly where 
my duty lay, and at last I settled that I would go to 
Deepvale, and look after David and the child. So 
mother wrote a few line’ to say when Davy might ex- 
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pect me; and after that, it was a busy time with both | 
of us till the day came round, though the hard work |} 


mainly lay on mother’s shoulders, 

Mother's busy fingers got every thing ready in good 
time, and that last night of my stay at home we spent 
together by our two selves, sitting in the cosy nook by 
the kitchen fire, and quietly talking things over. We 
were up early next morning, and had breakfast by can- 
dle-light, as the coach started at six o'clock. Peter 
Lovick took my box down to the coach-oflice in his 


barrow, mother and I walking a little way behind | 


through the quiet, shut-up streets, all white and rimy 
with the first frosts of autumn. 

“When you come to open the box, Susannah,” said 
my mother, ‘“‘you’ll find a few pots of black-currant 
jam, good for colds and sore throats, let alone pud- 
dings. Then there’s a dozen or two nice eating apples 
for the lad, dandy brown russets; only be sure, Susan- 
nah, that you don’t let him have more than one now 
and then, for I'm not one as holds wi’ giving children 
overmuch fruit. If my eyes stand good through the 


winter, I intend to knit the lad a few pair of warm | 


socks, and— 

“But there’s the coach all ready to start. Be sure 
to write in a day or two, and let us know how every 
thing is going on.” 

A warm squeeze of the hand, a hearty kiss, a ‘‘Good- 


by, mother,” followed by a “Good-by, my lass, and | 


God bless you,” and the next minute I was being borne 
iwittly away through the dear old familiar streets, ery- 
ing silently, and feeling for the first time in my life as 
if I were quite alone in the world. 
cheerfal presently, and then I could not help enjoying 
iy ride through the clear, crisp morning air, away into 
that strange country, of which I had so often dreamed, 
but had never seen before. 

Davy was waiting for me at the inn-door when I got 
to my journey’s end. Poor fellow! he looked more 
sickly and hollow-eyed than ever, and my heart ached 
to see him. 

“Welcome to Deepvale, Susannah,” he said, in his 
stave, quiet way; and I could not help crying a bit to 
think how different every thing would have seemed if 
ly poor dead darling had been there to meet me. 

We had not far to walk; and leaving my box to be 
Sent after me, we soon reached Davy’s snug little home, 
Where a fire had been lighted in the best room in honor 
of my coming, and tea was laid out ready for me. 

“David,” I said, as soon as the old woman who at- 
tended these things had left the room, “I can’t take 
tither bite or sup till I’ve seen the lad. Where is he ?” 

“Where should such small fry be at this time of the 


night but in bed ?” said David, with his sweet, womanly | 


‘mile, which I remembered so well; and with that he! eye could follow the line, which was nearly straight 'to be very friendly; and then Davy took to bringing 
took the candle, and led the way to a little room up ' just here, to where it was lost in the entrance to the | him over to have tea with us of a l'riday evening, after 


Stairs, in which was a little bed, in which, as snug as 

any dormouse, little Willie lay coiled, and fast asleep. 

He started up half mazed, and began to rub his eyes. 
“Thaven’t been asleep, dad,” he said; and then he 


But I grew more | 


| 


| 


caught sight of me, and favored me with a long, steady | 
stare. He had got his mother's blue eyes and flaxen 
curling hair, and all the sweet features of her face 
carved in little. 

“This is thy aunt, Will, come all the way from 
Thringstone,” said David. 

“I thought it was mother come back again to see us,” 
said the lad; “only angels don’t wear black clothes, do 
they ?” he added, as he glanced at my mourning gown; 
| and with that, his little hand, as warm as a mouse just 
| out of its nest, stole into mine, and he screwed his lips 
| into a little cherry-mouth, which he held up for me to 
| kiss,*and from that moment we loved one another 
| dearly. 





| Next farenoon, as soon as I had got through my 
| housework, I set out, with Willie for my companion, 
| to look about me a bit and become better acquainted 
| with my new home. 
| But first of all, Willie and I made our way to the 
| little churchyard behind the hill; and there, by the 
| grave of my dear dead Alice, 1 promised again in my 
| heart to do my best towards filling a mother’s part to 
the poor bereaved lad. 
| After that, we two wandered through the little vil- 
‘lage, which was quite hidden from the station by a 
;turn and dip in the road. David’s house, on this ac- | 
| count, seemed more lonely than it really was. 
| The house itself was about three hundred yards 

away from the station proper, the road to which wound 
| round by the end of the garden. To be sure, not many 
| trains condescended to stop at such a poor place as 
| Deepvale; but by the forenoon penny-a-mile, and by 
; the market-train on Saturday, there was generally a 
| tolerable muster of passengers. 

At one end of the platform was built a little house, 

tin which, with his wife, lived old Luke Moffatt, the | 
| porter who attended to the signals and the lamps, and | 


| did the rougher jobs about the station under David | quarters every Friday, but was fetched away by one of 
| their overseers; we saw nothing of the men,themselves. 


| Winterburn’s instructions. 
As yon stood at the other end ot the platform, your | 


Deepvale tunnel, half a mile away. 





MARY BREWER’S TEMPTATION. 


Isoon got used tothe quiet routine ot life at Deep- 
vale. That winter, Davy busied himself with re- 
arranging and labellimg his collection of butterflies and 
moths,and otherinsects. Strange-looking objects many 
of them were, goodness knows, and very curious iu 


| their way, I suppose, since so many ladies and gentle- 
‘men came at different times to see them, and seemed 


to think so highly of them. 

In warm weather, whenever Davy had an hour or 
two to spare, he was off into the fields, or wandering 
down by the brink of the river, with a big net in his 
hand, on the lookout for his favorites; and during 


those winter nights, as I have said, he busied himself 


with them at home. 

Davy had a good collection of books too; and used 
to bring home other books and magazines from the 
village library ; and having so much leisure this win- 
ter (the housework seemed a trifle to me after what I 
had been used to at home), I got into the way of spend- 
ing all my spare time in reading, and grew by degrees 
to have a love for books, which has stood me in good 
stead many atime since, when, but for them, my life 
would have seemed weary and comfortless indeed. 

And so my first winter at Deepvale sped quietly and 
pleasantly away; and as for the lad, he just throve 
wonderfully, and day by day he seemed to grow closer 


; to my heart. 


Winter was hardly over when the valley was invaded 
by a number of engineers and surveyors, who had 
come to arrange for the new branch-railway, which 


| Was to join the main line a mile or two below the Deep- 


vale station; and presently there came a horde of nav- 
vies with spade and pickaxe, who turned our quiet 
village into a brawling pot-house during the year that 
they stayed among us. 

Happily, we at the station saw very little of them. 
The money for their wages came to Davy from head- 


After a little while, this overseer and Davy grew 


which he would sit and chat for an hour or two, and 


This tunnel was three-quarters of a mile in length, | then march off with his bag of money, and be seen by 
;and pierced right through the heart of the hills by | us no more till Friday came round again. 
which the valley was shut in on three sides. The name of this man was Hugh Sanderson He 


was tall, being over six feet in height, and strongly 
built; he had a big brown beard and moustache, and a 
disdainful sort of face, that seemed never to have been 
touched by the finger of care. 

Both Dayy and I found Hugh Sanderson very good 
company; and we soon got to look forward to Friday 
evening as the pleasantest time of the week. His pres- 
ence seemed to lighten up our somewhat dull little 
household wonderfully; he brought with him, as it 
were, a waft of fresh, bracing air from the world out- 
side, that was very refreshing. 

Besides having seen a great deal of his own country, 
he had been employed on one or two railways abroad ; 
and he had an easy, laughing way of telling about 
what he had seen and gone through, that was as fas- 
cinating to Davy as it was to myself. 

As it happened, he was having tea with us the very 
evening that I got the letter informing me of the death 
of my godmother, Lady Halcomb, and that twenty-five 
hundred dollars had been left me by her ladyship’s 
will. Davy came round the table when I had finished 
reading out the letter aloud, and kissed me, and con- 
gratulated me on my good-fortune; and then Hugh 
Sanderson got up and shook hands with me, and said 
that he also must be allowed to congratulate me. 

“T hope that good-fortune will not spoil Miss Deri- 
ton,” he added, ‘‘as it does so many people, nor teach 
her to forget old friends.” 

“Nay,” said Davy, warmly, “you don’t know our 
Susannah as well as I do, or you would never think of 
such athing. All the gold in the world wouldn’t spoil 
her.” 

I felt the hot color mount right up to the roots of my 
hair. Why should Hugh Sanderson think for a mo- 
ment that my “good-fortune,” as he called it, would 
make me forget old friends? To be sure, he himself 
was no old friend of mine, although he might choose to 
put himself inthe category. All that night, I thought 
more of Hugh’s words than I did of the five hundred 
pounds that had come to me so unexpectedly. 

I suppose I may put this down as the first dim con- 
sciousness I had of the influence that was creeping 
slowly over me: it was.a consciousness that day by 
day, from that time, made itself more clearly felt. 
There were times when I struggled with it, when I 
fought against it in the dark with tears and prayers; 
for always in my heart there was a vague presentiment 
that my acceptance of it would bring me nothgng but 
sorrow and trouble without end. At other times I 
abandoned myself to this new feeling of more than 
frien@y interest in him. 

And he—the man who, little by little, was stealing my 
heartaway? Ah,ycs! he loved me, or seemed to do so. 

Then, in the young spring-time of the year, when prim- 
roses and violets were thick in hedge-bottoms, and the 
orchards were white with blossom, he met me one even- 
ing on the field-path by the river, and there, leaning 
over the gray, moss-grown stile, he told me how dearly 
he loved me, and asked me to become his wife. 

What could I answer but yes ? 

What a happy spring-tide was that of which Hugh’s 
confession by the moss-grown stile was the fore- 
runner; and what a happy summer, following fieetly 
with winged footsteps! But I have no heart left to 
write about that time: it is an idyl whose pages are 
closed forever; and it were well for me could its sweet 
rhythm be utterly forgotten. 

A week or two after Hugh had spoken to me, he took 
a lodging in Deepvale. We had many a pleasant walk 
and many a long talk together during those summer 
evenings, you may be sure. If there was one subject 
that Hugh was fonder of discussing than another when 
we were by oupselves, it was how, and in what way, 
we should dispose of my five hundred pounds. Hugh’s 
one idea was to buy a business with it, and give up his 
present mode of life; while I was for leaving it in the 
bank, and trying to add a. little to it every year; but 
our disputations always ended with a laugh at our cas- 
tle-building ; and we concluded that it would be time 
enough to consider the question seriously after our 
marriage, which was fixed to take place in the course 
tof the following spring. 

My happiness seemed without a flaw. Looking back 
now, and reading this lesson of my life by the light of 
after-events, I can see how foolishly blind and trusting 
I was; I can bring to mind a thousand weather-signs, 
in which, had I not wilfully shut my eyes to all such 
monitors, I might have read the presage of coming ship- 
wreck and disaster. But my confidence in the man 
was so complete, I trusted him so thoroughly, that no 
mere petty gossip, no vague hearsay of a third person, 
nothing short of evidence so complete and overwhelm- 
ing that it could not be disputed, would have had pow- 
er to shake ever so slightly, my faith in his truth and 
honor. 

A favorite walk of mine in fine weather was along 
the footpath which ran by the banks of the Dore, the 
little river which meandered through Deepvale, and 
formed such a pleasant feature of its scenery; and -af- 
ter my housework for the day was over, I often used 
to ramble off, sometimes with Willie, sometimes alone, 
or with some favorite book only for-a companion, and 
follow the windings of the stream.till I was tired. 

For part of the way I used togo, the river was fringed 
with a thick growth of underwood and dwarf trees, 
close outside of which ran the footpath. As I was-one 
day hunting about for wild-flowers inside this.shrub- 
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bery, I lighted on a wee fairy dell, wrought by Na- 
ture’s owh fingers, of which, after the fashion of all dis- 
coverers, I at once took possession. Here, seated on the 
moss-grown bole of an old tree, with my feet on a lump 


of rock, I could see the babbling river glance and shim- | 


mer close before me, while shut in in every other direc- 
tion, with interlacing boughs of soft ‘green, among 
which brooded many a twittering bird; here I passed 
happy hours, reading, sewing, or day-dreaming. 

I kept the secret of my fairy dell to myself; I never 
so much as took Willie there, nor did I ever speak of 
it to Hugh; I felt that it was good for me to have one 
place where I could be entirely alone. 

Sitting in my sylvan retreat one pleasant autumn af- 
ternoon, busily stitching and as busily thinking, I was 
attracted by the sound of voices, apparently those of 
two men who were coming along the footpath outside. 
Presently I recognized one of them as that of Hugh 
Sanderson ; and then I felt, rather than knew, that the 
other was no less a person than Mr. Pennington, one of 
the firm of contractors by whom Hugh was employed 
and whom I had seen a few times at the station. 

It was Mr. Pennington who was doing most of the 
talking, and from his loud, harsh tones, I judged that he 
was very angry. 

“T tell you plainly, Sanderson, that this sort of thing 
won't do,” he said. “It is neither the first nor the sec- 
ond time that I have had occasion to warn you. Should 
it occur again, you and I must part. It is most discred- 
itable to a person in your position to be seen drunk, as 
I saw you last Monday night. What an example to 
set to those under you!” 

“It shall not occur again, Mr. Pennington; I give you 
my word for it,” said Hugh. 

“So be it; but Yon’t forget the warning 1 have just 
given you. There’s another thing, by. the way, that I 
want to mention to you. That woman—what’s her 
name ?—came pestering me again the other day, and 


complaining that she could get no assistance from you. | 


Most disgraceful of you, Sanderson, if such is the case. 
Any way, J can't be annoyed with her; and I must re- 
quest that you will take steps to prevent her intruding 
on me again.” 

Hugh’s muttered reply was lost in the distance. 

Hugh—my Hugh drunk! and on Monday night, too! 
Why, at that moment I had a note written by him, and 
received by me at noon Tuesday, in which he stated 
that he had been unable to visit me on the preceding 
evening, according to promise, in consequence of hav- 
ing certain overwork to do. 

What was I to believe ? What could I believe ? How- 
ever black the evidence might seem against him, at 
least I would not condemn him unheard. I would 
await his coming with what patience I might, and his 
own lips should say whether he were innocent or guilty. 

And who was that woman of whom Mr. Pennington 
had spoken? 

Just as I was putting up the shutters that evening, 
and before I had lighted the candles, Hugh strode into 
the little station-house, as jauntily as ever he had done. 

“If he will only confess, and not lie to me, I think I 
can forgive him everything,” I said to myself. Davy 
was busy at the station, and Willie in bed asleep. 

He was going to stoop and kiss me, as he always did 
since our engagement, when he came in; but I turned 
aside my face, and pushed him quietly away. 

“Hullo! what’s the matter now ?” he said. 
sorts a little, eh ?” 

“Hugh Sanderson, I want a straightforward answer 
to a straightforward question,” I said. “Where were 
you, and what were you doing, on Monday night ?” 

He started, but there was not light enough for me to 
see his face by. ‘Where wasI on Monday night, and 
what was I doing?’ he said, repeating my question. 
“Why, Susey, didn’t you get the note I sent you on 
Tuesday, explaining why I was unable to come ?” 

“That is not a straightforward answer to my ques- 
tion,” I said. “Why you did not come to see me I 
don’t care toknow; but I want you to tell me how you 
were occupied on Monday night.” 

‘““Why, working overtime, to be sure, as I told you in 
my note.” 

“You are not telling the truth, Hugh Sanderson!” I 
said. You were not working overtime; you were 
drunk !” 

He fell back a step or two, and a terrible oath broke 
from his lips. A cold shudder ran through me as I 
heard him. 

“Who told you that ?” he exclaimed, seizing me sav- 
agely by the arm. Whoever it was, I’ll tear out his ly- 
ing tongue by the roots!” ij 

‘‘Never mind who told me, so long as it is the truth,” 
Ireplied. “From this night, Hugh Sanderson, you and 
I are strangers to each other.” 

In an instant he was his old self again, smiling, and 
showing his white teeth, and looking as though he had 
never been out of temper in his life. 

‘Nay, nay, Susey, that will never do,” he said. “You 
mustn’t be too hard on a poor fellow. It’s quite true 
that I did get a wee drop too much t’other night, as 
many a better man has done before me; and I didn’t 
like to let my little puritan know what a beast I had 
made of myself. It’s the first time in my life that I 
ever forgot myself in that way, and”—— 

“Another falsehood!” I said, doggedly. ‘It’s neither 
the first nor the second time that you have been drunk. 
But I want to hear no excuses from you; you go your 
way, and I’ll go mine.” 

“No, no, little one; the sentence is too severe,” he 
answered. ‘You must forgive me this once, and I’ll 
never offend again—I won't! Those lips were made to 
kiss, not to pout in anger.” 

“Oh, go, go!” I cried, now thoroughly roused. “Why 
don’t you leave this room? Let me never see your 
face more. I tell you again that from to-night you and 
I are strangers.” 


“Out ot 


my apron over my head, and burst into.tears—the bit- 
terest 1 had ever shed. 
Concluded next week. 
¢ a 





For the Companion. ~ 
MARY BREWER’S TEMPTATION. 
By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 

“They are as good as anybody’s children,” said Mary 
Brewer, almost fiercely, as she stood underneath the | 
porch of a half-ruined cottage, looking out wistfully. 

“Yes, my May is as pretty as any queen’s child,” she 
added, as the wind tossed the bright curls of the little 
girl’s hair, and toyed with the sunny locks of the youn- 
ger child. 

They made a pretty picture, the two children, coarse 
though their garments were and scanty; though the 
little feet were bare, and the heads hatless. The moth- 
er stood till they were lost to her sight. Then the tears 
gathered in her dark eyes. She drew her hand once 
across them as she muttered, “but what can I do for 
them? They will grow up like others of their class,” 
and hurried into the poor place she called home. 

Mary Brewer was a widow. In one corner of her 
plainly furnished room stood a gun. A bit of tattered 
flag was pinned above it, and those two mementoes told 
the story of her woe. John Brewer had enlisted as 
color sergeant of the Forty-third. John Brewer was 
shot through the head, while nobly performing his 
duty, and Mary, timid and shrinking, was one of those 
forgotten widows of whom our land holds so many. 

She had been tenderly reared by an aunt, who took 
the place of a mother, but who died the year Mary was 
married, leaving a little sum to her for her own use. 

John Brewer had been an engineer, and made a good 
living, but he was now in his grave, and a life of toil 
and anxiety consumed the health of the delicate woman 
he had so proudly called wife. 

Mary moved'into a country village with her two lit- 
tle ones. Here she expected in some honest, humble 
way to earn a living for them and herself, but a long 
and painful illness incident to change of climate, ex- 
hausted her strength, and the little money she had. 

The poor children did their best and bravest. May, 
the eldest, was only nine, but it was quite touching to 
see her womanly ways about the house, and the tender- 
ness with which she watched by the sick bed, growing 
old and thoughtful before her time. 

Little Jenny, too, awed by the pale face and the 
strange voice of her mother, frightened at the repulsive 
appearance of the nurse sent by the doctor, sat quietly 
on her little cricket, or played softly outside the door, 
going with May to the spring for water, and aiding 
whenever her little hands would allow. 

It was a long time before Mary was able to work 








about the house. She had not strength to toil, even if 
work was forthcoming. When she used the needle her 
hand trembled, and often, on seeing her children care- 
lessly playing, she would burst into tears. 

“Mamma,” said May, one day, “how poor we are 
now! We used to have bread and milk; now we have 
only bread, and never any sweet cake. I do wish I had 
a sweet cake.” 

“We've no wood left to cook the cake, even if there 
were flour and sugar, and other things in the house,” 
said her mother, somewhat bitterly. 

“Why, we can get plenty of sticks along the road,” 
said May. 

“Yes; we'll get a shed-full,” piped little Jenny. 

“Down by Piper’s woods,” chimed in May, brighten- 


Teel so they went on their first expedition for faggots. 

“OQ, dear! I's tired,” cried little Jenny, after they had 
walked a weary way with their heavy burdens. 

“Put it down and rest,” said May, cheerfully. “Just 
think what a nice fire we shall have to-night when it 
grows dark. The candles are all gone, and the fire will 
make it light. We’ll forget all about being tired, won’t 
we ?” 

But Jenny’s fat little arms ached, and she must stop 
and rest. 

Presently two young ladies came down the road, 
walking slowly. They were handsomely dressed. One 
of them carried a small sketch-book, and seemed to have 
but just been using her pencil. 

“What pleasant little faces!” cried Miss Frances, the 
eldest, “and that brown old stile they are leaning 
against, with the faggots at their feet—I really must 
sketch them.” 

“Stand still, little ones,” said Miss Harriet, her com- 
panion, ‘‘and you shall see how pretty you look on pa- 
per. Whose children are you ?” 

“I’m Mrs. Brewer’s little girl,” said May, with an at- 
tempt at dignity. 

“Me too,” chirrupped little Jenny, “and papa was 
shot, and mamma’s been sick, and—and”— 

“Hush, Jenny,” cried Mary, her cheeks growing 
crimson. Jenny hung her head. 


” 


more than you to mourn. 
tle, also.” 

‘‘Was he a color-sergeant ?” asked May. 

“No, my dear, he was a Colonel, and who knows but 
your father was in his regiment! Fanny, we must in- 
quire about this family.” 

“Yes,” said the other, working away with her pencil. 
“Look, don’t it make a charming picture? I have 
| brought that path through the woods in, and the hill 
|on the right. Now I shall copy that in oils, wouldn’t 
|you? Why, Hatty, they’re charming children.” 
| Hatty now put some money into May’s hand, saying, 
| “That's for the picture.” 
| May stood irresolute. 

“Perhaps I ought not to take it for nothing,” she 
| whispered. But the ladies insisted that she should keep 


My papa was shot in bat- 





‘‘What, really in earnest?” he said, with one of his | it, and after a few more pleasant words passed on into 
mellow laughs. ‘Well, I must obey instructions I sup- | the woods. ’ 

pose. I go, but only for a little while. It would pe! The path was cool and shady; late autumn flowers 
too bad to dismiss a poor fellow forever for the sake of starred the short, soft grass, and there were berries 


one little mistake. You are too good-hearted for that, 


| hiding their red splendor behind masses of dark green 


Susey. I’ll leave you now, but'I’ll come again on Sat- | leaves. So unconsciously the children played under 
urday, by which time I hope you will have found out | the pleasant trees, happy and careless, till they heard 
how pleasant a thing it is to forgive your enemies, let their mother’s voice at the old stile. 


‘alone those you love; and so good-by for the present.” | 


As they came running out the two ladies again passed 


He was gone at last. I sank into a chair and drew along the road in the distance, walking very slowly. 


ing, “they’ve been cutting there, and there’s loads and | 








— 
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“And so papa was shot in battle,” said the young | 
lady, her face growing suddenly sorrowful. ‘There are 





“O, mamma!” cried May, “I’ve got some money; 
they gave it to me.” She commenced searching, and 
soon burst into tears. It could not be found. She had 
lost it at her play. 

“Tf you had only come home then,” said her mother, 
sorrowfually, and her glance was the saddest punish- 
ment to the poor little girl, who sobbed aloud. 

Meantime Jenny looked very wise. 

“T’ve found something,” she said, her eyes wide open 
and shining. 

She handed it to her mother. It was a bracelet, 
whose glittering links seemed braided with diamonds. 

“How much it must be worth,” was the first thought 
of the poor woman. 

“1 guess they dropped it,” said May, softly, and 
something in her mother’s face made her eyes fall. 

Tempted—yes, the tried woman was sorely tempted, 
for to her, that shining coil was almost wealth. She 
knew who the ladies were, their family was noted for 
its immense riches. What were a few diamonds to 
them, while to her they were bread for herself and chil- 
dren for a long time to come, even till she got strong 
and able to work. 

May slowly picked up the lesser bundle of faggots. 

Meantime the woman looked after the retreating fig- 
ures, and gazed, and longed, and trembled inwardly. 
If she kept the giittering links she could sell them in 
the city for much money, but could she ever again tell 
the children about God, who had promised to be the 
widow’s God, and the Father of the fatherless, May 
was old enough to know that this would be a crime, but 
she was wise beyond her years; her mother need fear 
only the loss of her respect—her little child’s confi- 
dence—no; she could not lose that if she starved. 

Miss Fanny turned, as the shaking hand touched her 
arm. 

“Your bracelet, I believe.” 

“O, Hatty, I wouldn’t have lost it for worlds,” she 
cried. “It was your father’s last gift. And this poor 
woman is out of breath. How kind of her!” she whis- 
pered, aside. Mary was indeed panting for breath, but 
happy in her weakness that God had saved her from 
sin. 

“It’s the mother of those little children,” said Hatty, 
in a low voice. “You will take this, you must,” and 
she pressed a folded bill in her hands. Mary felt an 
impulse to give it back, but the children—the fireless 
hearth—the empty closet! Instead, she thanked God, 
to whom she had prayed fervently before she came out, 

It might have been a month after this, that she re- 
ceived the following note : 

“Dear Mapam,—One day I sketched your little 
girls. They made a pretty picture. I took time, and 
worked the subject in oils, then sent it to a connoisseur 
in the city, with its history attached. It was sold for 
the benefit of the widow and orphans of one of our 
brave soldiers. It brought five hundred dollars, a 
check for which I enclose in this note. Please accept it 
from one who has suffered much by the war, as a very 
small tribute to the memory of the gallant color ser- 
geant, whose history I have heard. He was in my 
uncle’s regiment. Yours, Fanny Dovetas.” 

“I think,” said May, gravely, after they had all got 
over their surprise, and her mother was wiping away 
the blessed tears of joy, “I think God is the very best 
Father we could have.” 

—+o0 —_—_——_—_ 


AN ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 


and I took care to betray no sign of wakefulness that 
might undeceive him. 

After a statue-like watch of a few moments, he seemed 
to have assured himself of my slumbers, and turning 
softly round, thrust his hand into one of the pockets of 
my pantaloons, and, withdrawing the contents, retreated 
to his bed, carrying the plunder with him. 

Here he lay motionless for several minutes, watching 
me attentively all the while. At length he raised him- 
self, and, drawing a canvas bag from beneath his pil- 
low, deposited within it the booty he had seized, re- 
omen it, and Jay down as if to compose himself to 
sleep. ‘4 

My blood was boiling in my veins at the fellow’s im- 
pudent robbery. 1 lay still, endeavoring to form some 
plan for doing myself justice, if it might be, without a 
scene of violence, which might be attended’ with un- 
pleasant consequences. The contents of the pocket 
which the fellow had rifled amounted to about fifteen 
dollars, all in five-franc pieces. This was no great sum, 
to be sure, but it was more than I could then afford to 
lose. 

While puzzling my brains to think of some way to 
secure my money, I could not help admiring the calm 
expression upon the countenance of the villain who had 
robbed mé, who, from his satisfied expression, seemed 
to be enjoying the consciousness of some good action; 
but in this I was deceived. The rascal was no more 
asleep than I was. 

If my anxiety and indignation were perplexing me, 
his apprehensions were at the same moment troubling 
him; and just as I was abandoning all hope of concoct- 
ing a plan for the recovery of my money without trou- 
ble, a movement on his part put me in possession of one 
which had at least the promise of success. 

I saw him open his eyes suddenly, and fix them full 
on me; then rising, he withdrew the canvas bag once 
more from beneath his pillow, and stepped out of bed 
with it in his hand. 

There stood upon the window-sill a withered gerani- 
um in a glazed earthenware pot—the plant was a mere 
stick, which had dried up and died for the want of water, 

To my amazement the thief lifted the plant out of the 
pot by the stem, raising the earth in which it had grown, 
and which was all matted together by the roots, along 
with it; he then deposited the bag in the bottom of the 
pot, and, replacing the piant, got quietly into bed once 
more. 

I saw at once that this move placed the result of the 
game very much in my own power, and I soon made 
up my mind how to act. I knew,of course, that my 
light-tingered friend would not think of rising till I was 
up and gone: having placed his booty where he might 
reasonably deem it beyond the possibility of discovery, 
he was doubtless prepared to outface any suspicion or 
accusation that might be made against him, and there- 
fore he would lie there until he had the field to himself. 

Accordingly, about seven o’clock I got up, deliberate- 
ly washed and dressed, and, having finished my toilet, 
was almost ready to start, being well aware all the while 
that the fellow was feigning sleep, and was doubtless 
watching for the moment when I should discover my 
loss. 

Of course I did not discover it; but when I had drawn 
on my boots, and was ready to go, I became suddenly 
aware that the atmosphere of the room was insufferably 
close, and began to blow, and ejaculate interjectional 
complaints of the want of air. At the next moment | 
ran to the window, threw it wide with one hand, and 
leaning forward as if to catch the morning breeze, swept 
off the flower-pot down into the little court seventy feet 
below. 

In an instant the seeming sleeper was standing on the 
middle of the floor, and demanding with an angry oath 
what I had done. 

“Nothing,” said I, “beyond breaking a flower-pot— 
the plant was withered and good for nothing. Excuse 
my awkwardness. I will speak to the landlady about 
it. Good morning.” 

My nonchalance deceived the scoundrel. He stood 
aside to let me pass, looking rather black, however. 
There seemed to be no one astir in the house save the 
garcon, who was roasting coff¢e at the open front door. 
In half a minute I was in the little back court, where 





During the first months of my residence in Paris, 


engagement trom my lodgings until after one o’clock in 
the morning. 

Concluding to go to a public house rather than to dis- 
turb the people at my own rooms, I sought an English 
house in the Rue de |’Odeon. 

I accounted myself fortunate in reaching the house a 
few minutes before the hour for closing the door, but 
found the place was full, and the only accommodation 
the landlady could offer me was a truckle bed ina two- 
bedded room, already bespoken for the night by a pre- 
vious comer. 

There had been a shower, and I was wet br the rain, 
and feeling that I should not mend matters by going 
further, 1 concluded to make a virtue of necessity, and 
accept the truckle bed. Moreover, wishing to get out 
of my damp garments as quickly as possible, I asked 
for my candle, and was shown to the room, which was 
up four flights of stairs. 

I lost no time in getting between the sheets, but had 
no intention of going to sleep until I knew at least what 
sort of a room-mate I should have. SoI took a book 


lay the fragments of the pot and the withered flower. 


. § ” | Feeling certain that the head and scowling visage of the 
nearly ten years ago, I was kept one night by a business | thief were protruding from the window above, I drew 


the canvas bag from the crumbled dry mould, and held 
it up tohis gaze. ‘There he was, sure enough, growling 
and grinding his teeth with rage and mortification. 

“Did you expect to catch a Yankee asleep? Do you 
hear? Au revoir, coquin!” 

I waited no reply, but making for the stfeet, jumped 
into the first fiacre that came in view, and in half an 
hour had alighted atmy own lodging. As I was mount- 
ing to my apartment, 1 met on the stairs my friend and 
chum Ollendorf, who was a teacher, and was sallying 
forth to meet his morning pupils. 

“Halloo!” said he, “you've been out all night ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “and I've had an adventure.” 

“Good! let me hear all about it.” ’ 

I told him how I had passed the night. 

“Capital!” he cried; ‘and have you examined the 
thiet’s bag ?” 

“No, IL have not done that yet; but of course it con- 
tains nothing but what is my own.” 

“Do not be too sure of that. Come, we will examine 
it together.” 





from my pocket, and placing my candle on a chair by 
the bed-side, began to read, resolved to keep myself 
awake until the sound of footsteps on the stairs should 
apprise me of the approach of the stranger. 

After the lapse of about half an hour the sounds I 
was listening for approached ; and then, putting out the 


light, I lay back, half closed my eyes, and affected to | 


sleep. 

The figure that entered the room was not at all a fas- 
cinating one. It was that of a man of about five-and- 
thirty, jauntily garbed in a surtout current.among the 
fast men who affected the Luxembourg quarter of the 
Paris of that day. 

There was something vicious in the expression of his 
face, which, spite of a fierce-looking moustache, gave 
the idea of meanness and servility coupled with a reck- 
less kind of bravado, which smacked rather of swagger 
than of daring; on every feature there was the impress 
of debauchery and intemperance. 

He uttered a brief common-place greeting as he en- 
tered the room, but as I took no notice of it, he prob- 
ably concluded that I was asleep, and so said no more. 

In less than five minutes he was in bed and had put 
out the light, and soon began to give tokens of the sound- 
ness of his slumbers. 

Though I had formed the worst opinion of my com- 
panion, I did not feel the slightestalarm. He evidently 
had no hostile purpose. He had no weapon of any 
kind, not even a stick. 

Still, there was something in his wandering eye, 
which never rested for a moment on a single spot, that 
I did not like, and I felt a little annoyed with myself 
that I had not placed my garments nearer my hand, in- 
stead of spreading them on chairs in the ‘middle of the 
room, in order to get them dry. 

These thoughts, however, were but momentary, and 
in a very brief space I had forgotten every thing ina 
quiet slumber. 

I suppose I may have slept about two hours, and the 
dawn was just breaking, when I was awoke by a slight 
noise like something falling on the tiled floor of the 
apartment. Luckily I did not start or make the least 
movement, but, half opening my eyes, in the full con- 
sciousness of the situation, I saw that my companion 
was in the act of getting out of bed. 

His movements were so slow, and noiselessly made, 
they roused my suspicion, and 1 watched him narrowly 
through my seemingly closed lids. 


With the stealthi- | to make against you; 


He followed me into my room. To my astonishment 


| there were-in the bag, in addition to the money rifled 


from my pocket, a gold napoleon, a five-franc piece, 
and a pair of enormously large circular earrings of al- 
loyed gold, such as one often sees in the cars of the 
provincial immigrants who crowd the wharves, the mar- 
kets, and warehouses of Paris. 

“The next question was, what ought I to do with 
these articles? Had I not better put the affair into the 
hands of the police ?” 

“Do you know the rule in such cases here ?” said my 
triend. “If not, 1 must tell you that if you put the thiefs 
money into the hands of the police, you will also be 
compelled to hand over the whole contents of the bag; 
and how much, of it you will get back and when you 
will get any, you must be cleverer than I am if you can 
guess.” 

I finally decided not to trouble the police with the 
business. I could not have made use of the scoundrel’s 
money, any more than I could have worn the huge eat- 
rings, so 1 wrapped both up in paper together, and 
placed them in my pocket-book until time and circum- 
stances should present some fit and proper mode of dis- 
posing of them. 

A short time after the above adventure, I was invited 
by a friend to visit one of the Parisian prisons. In one 
of the work shops there stood aman at the bench, bend- 
ing over his work, which was that of carving sabots 
from unshapely blocks of willow wood. I was admit- 
| ing the rapidity and boldness of his execution, when he 
suddenly lifted his head and exposed to view the face, 
which I had formerly studied with such deliberation, 
of the thief of the Rue de l’Odeon. 


I knew him at once, and saw that the recognition was 
mutual, for he lowered his head again instantly, and 
| plainly sought to elude my gaze. I was not allowed Le 
| speak to him then, without violating the rules of the 
prison; but on imparting my wish to do so to the guide 
| who had us in charge, he promised to give me an oppor 
| tunity. He was as good as his word, and before leav- 

ing the prison I was conducted to the delinquent In his 

own cell, whither he had been remanded that I might 

sce him. The poor wretch, who, it was clear, imagined 
| that I was.going to lodge a fresh charge against him, 
seemed struck with a mortal paleness as I entered. 


“Do not be alarmed,” I said; “I have no complaint 
but I have been wishing to meet 





ness of a prowling cat he got upon his feet, and, with | you, and to make a restoration of property which may 


his eyes fixed on me, advanced slowly to the foot of my 
bed. His object, plainly, was to be sure that I slept; 


perhaps be of use to you.” I unfolded my pocket-book 
' and took out the little packet containing the napoleon 
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COMPANION. 





the five-franc piece, and the earrings. 
‘belong to you—is it not so?” 

He bowed assent, but did not speak. 

“Take them,” I said, “and lead a better life in the fu- 
ture.” 

He glanced at the attendant, as if to intimate that the 
man’s presence prevented his saying more, and merely 
replied, with impressive earnestness, ““M’sieu, you are 
aman of honor!” 

I wished I could return the compliment... 


“These, I think, |\doors opened for the poor creature’s release, her daisy 
| went with her, her choicest, almost her only treasure.— 
| From a Sketch of the Milbank Prison. 
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A BRIGHT SCHOLAR. 


They have smart children.in a certain part of Ver- 
{mont. A schoolmistress of the Green Mountain State 
relates the following example of a boy’s intelligence : 
A large, overgrown boy came to school one morning, 
and I inquired of him, 

“Can you read ?” 

“Don’t know,” was the reply. 

“Can’t you spell easy words ?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Do you know the alphabet ?” | 

“Yes.” 

“Try this word.” 

“H-o-r-s-e.” 

“What does that spell ?” 

‘Don’t know.” 

“What do you ride on at home ?” 

“Oxen.” 

“Try this word.” 

‘*B-r-e-a-d.” 

‘““What does that spell ?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“What do you eat at home ?” 








tor 
AN OLD LADY’S FALSEHOODS. 

An old lady of our acquaintance had the reputation 
of being a great story-teller—in short, a liar. When 
young she had wit and tact, and would make up very 
plausible and entertaining fictions, which she related 
for facts; but as years accumulated, memory and wit 
failed, and the disguise so cunningly worn fell off. She 
was taken care of in her dotage by an only daughter, 
a most estimable woman, whose lightest word bore the 
impress of truth, and whose every action bespoke a no- 
ble soul. It was pitiable to hear this daughter trying 
to divert old Mrs. Crowly from rambling along with 
one of her inconsistent and silly stories, which ran after 


this wise— “Punkins.” s. 
“Crossed on the ice, did they? My-ee—it’s orful —_ bey short word. 
dangersome. When I was fust married to Mr. Crowly, “Well, what does that spell ?” 


we used to live right side of a river, and folks used to " 
cross on the Me to save bridge-toll. It did beat all to 
see what resks folks ’ud run to save ninepunce. As 
soon as ever the ice got rotten they’d put up a sign— 
‘Dangerous.’ It never made one mite o’ difference; - —- . 
folks would stop, fead it, and then run the resk o’ 
crossin’. 

“One orful cold day, right in the middle of winter, I 
was lookin’ out the winder, when a man and his wife 
come along in a sleigh, a drivin’ a span 0’ skittish 
horses. Well, they stopped and read the sign, and 
then kep’ right on. I knew. ’twould be jess so, afore 
they got half across, down they went; one wheel come 
off the wagon, and them horses did kick and plunge !” 

“You mean runner, mother,” interposed Mrs. Wood- 
ford, coloring; “you know you said they were in a 
sleigh.” 

“Sleigh! I guess I know,” testily answered the old! °* 
lady, “’twant no more a sleigh than you be. Why, 
bless you, ’twas in the spring, arter folks begun to use 
wagons. There warn’t no snow, only in spots. 

“The man started off to find help, and it did seem as 
though he never would come back, and there that wo- 
man sot, with the sun a beating down on to her head 
enough to melt her brains out, for, ye see, it was a 
dreffie hot day in June.” 

“Mother,” suggested the daughter, respectfully, 
“haven't you forgotten? You know you said it was in 
winter.” 

“Winter! why Mary Woodford, don’t you ’spose I 
know what I’m a talking about? I tell you ’twas hot 
summer weather, long before ever you was born, too.” 

A patient smile was Mrs. Woodford’s only answer, 
but she would take the first opportunity to apologize 
sweetly, saying, ‘Mother is so old and broken, O, if 
you could know what trials she has had, left as she 
was, a poor widow with many cares, you would not 
wonder.” 

“You are a dear, good daughter,” would be the 
thought entertained by most listeners, “and blind to 
your mother’s faults; but Grandma’am Crowly never 
could speak the truth, and now that she has lost her 
mind, she don’t make her lies stick together, that’s all.” 

If you would be respected and honored in old age, 
instead of becoming a pitiable driveller, speak the 
truth while young. 

Miss Florence Nightingale says, “It is a much more 
difficult thing to speak the truth than most people im- 
agine.” Now, if this is so, how much pains ought we 
to take to be truthful. Nevertalk of white lies and fibs, 
as if any kind of falsehood could be excusable. 


“Don’t know.’ 
“‘What do you sleep on at night ?” 

“Sheepskins.” 

I sent him to his seat after this trial, and took a rest. 
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The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
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THE STRANGE LITTLE BOY. 


Here is a little boy; 
Look at him well; 

Think if you know him; 
It you do, tell. 

I will describe him, 
‘That vou may see 

{f he is a stranger 
‘To you and to me. 


He has two hands . 
That can manage a top, 
And climb a tall chestnut 
‘To make the nuts drop. 
They're just full of business, 
With ball, hoop and swing, 
Yet are never too busy 
To do a kind thing. 


He has two feet 
That can run up and down, 
Over the country, 
And all about town. 
I should think they'd be tired— 
They never are still— 
But they're ready to ran for you 
Whither yon will. 


He has two eyes 
Always busy and bright, 
And looking at something 
From morning to night. 
They help him at work, 
They help hin at play. 
And the sweet words of Jesus 
They read every day. 


He has two ears; 
O, how well he can hear 
The birds as they sing 
And the boys as they cheer! 
They are out on the common, 
And for him they call; 
But one word from his mother 
He hears first of all. 


He has a tongue 
That runs like a sprite; 
It begins in the morning 
As soon as the light. 

It's the best little tongue 
You can anywhere find; 
For it always speaks trath, 
And it always is kind. 


He has a heart 
That is happy and gay; 
For Jesus is King there 
The whole of the day. 
The Lord's little servant 
He's trying to be; 
Is this boy a stranger 
To you and to me? 


+o 


“HER EPITACK.” 

Several years ago, a beautiful young lady, who was 
visiting Niagara Falls with a party of friends, was pre- 
cipitated down an awful precipice by the sliding of the 
sandy soil upon which she stood, and instantly killed. 


Amiable, and fondly loved, her sad death made a deep gray and black cat, living in a large Western city. She 


Little American. 





en . - 
A CAT TALE. 
The heroine of the following is a beautiful, striped, 

















impression upon all who had met her in health, but a! is somewhat advanced in age, for a cat, but has not yet 
: F : : kittenhood, as is often the case with mature cats; she 
ressive war rhich was unheeded. ’ - tes >: 

pressive warning, which was not unheeded lhas never received any name but “Kittie,” which, 

taken to the spot from which she fell, and heard her sad | Well, “Kittie” has some very peculiar traits; she 

story from the guide. “Her epitack is writ on that | does not appear to have any particular affection, or I 

sa tress. At times she will not allow a stranger to ap- 

had been erected near. My friend approached and} pyoach her, and upon any attempt at familiarity, will 
read : 

fell from this preci- | some corner of the room, or beneath a chair, or table, 

pice and was instantly killed. She was a most accom- | where she will remain in grim silence, lashing about 

Her mistress is often out late of evenings, and always 

er requirements.” | on her return finds Kittie sitting up for her, in the back 

“Epitack indeed!” thought my friend, hardly able to | parlor, generally in the coal-scuttle. Miss Jennie (her 

2 " mistress) understands Kittie perfectly, and always pre- 

Never allow yourself to use a word of which you do} che will spring from her hiding place, with a mighty 

not know the precise meaning, if you would not appear | tiger-bound, which would do credit to a young Zouave, 

os, ‘ 4 ‘ \y, | us than polite. : 

pressive. Simple words, without any allusion to i Miss Jennie, like most fashionable young ladies, 

idea of the young lady’s merits, which needed no ful- | cat, shows her contempt for the style, by often litting 

some eulogy. | the trail from the floor with her teeth, and following 

—_———_~+or— i fi 
| bie and looking very proud for a page. 

FLOWERS IN PRISON. She has a very determined character, and when she 
common daisies; occasionally one of the convicts, elud-| from her purpose. Not long ago, she took it into her 
ing for an instant the eye of the matron, will snatch | head to sleep upon a shelf, above the dishes in the din- 
sometimes she will lend it, and instances have been | sleep there she would and did. Kate called a family 
known of its passing from hand to hand on many short | council to decide the case, “Kate vs. Kittie,” but after 
quarrel, which results only in betraying the presence | fanny to see her stretched out as if dead, or like a 
of the contraband article. Some years ago, a matron, | choice bit for dinner, upon the hard shelf, eight feet 
and most repulsive of her charges sitting, with her! And now comes the best of all. _One day Miss Jen- 
elbows on her table, staring at one of these common| nie sat sewing by a table, upon which lay a large cush- 
Saw her, and was for atime herself—her own self of | soft place to lie, and wishing to be near her mistress, 
years ago when she played among the daisies and | jumped upon the table, and spying the cushion, with a 
flower with a wistful gaze. then dropped her head upon | with a fierce “meow,” she sprang up and faced about, 
the table before her, and wept till the tears forced | fire flashing from both eyes, tail bigger than two, and 
sy had spoken to the, woman’s heart. Six months | particular hair stood on end.” , ay 
afterwards the same matron found it carefully.pressed| No doubt she considered the cushion fit subject for 





brief moment before. “Be ye also ready” was the im-| forgotten the graceful friskings and shy ways of her 
A friend, who visited the Falls not long after, was | though very old, is still the prettiest of all cat’s names. 
there board,” said he, pointing to a painted board which | am sorry to say, any respect, for any one but her mis- 
draw herself up, in a dignified manner, and retire to 
“On the 27th Miss 
: . : spitefully with her tail. 
plished lady, knew Botany, Chemistry, and various oth- 
| 
repress a smile. tends not to see her, when at some favorable moment 
ridiculous at the very moment that you wish to be im- | #14 pounce upon her mistress in a manner more vigor- 
ordinary attainments, would have conveyed a far juster | wears rather long dresses, and Kittie, like a sensible 
| her mistress about, holding her head as high as possi- 
In one of the prison yards there grew a few very| makes up her mind toa thing, no one can move her 
one of these and hide it as if it were a priceless gem; | ing-room, and in spite of Kate’s broom and duster, 
Visits; oftener its possession is made the subject of a/ all Kittie carried her point, as she always did. It was 
making her round of inspection, saw one of the rudest | above the floor. 
flowers. The woman was nog conscious that any one | ion full’ of needles and pins. Kittie, being fond ofa 
laughed with the sunshine. She looked along at the! contented purr, laid herself down upon it. Instantly, 
themselves through her interlocked fingers. The dai-| her back humped up like a dromedary’s, while “each 
between two leaves of her prison Bible, and when the | combat, and seemed making ready for an attack, but 





as it presented too many guarded points, she took a 


by crouching demurely down, and cooly and deliber- 
ately pulling out every needle and pin with her teeth, 
and depositing them upon the table. Then, with an air 
of satisfied triumph, she lay down again upon the cush- 
ion, and slept soundly, as perhaps every great conqueror 
sleeps after a fatiguing combat in overcoming the 
enemy.—Little Pilgrim. 
. 








ONE HUNDRED 
Voluntaries, Preludes and Interludes, 


FOR THE 
ORGAN, HARMONIUM OR MELODEON, 
BY C. H. RINK. 


Price 75 cents. Published this day by OLIVER DITSON & 
CO., 277 Washington Street. 25—tf 





Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. 


The following letter from Mr. Woopwarkp, of St. Louis, a gen- 
tleman of high respectability, who during the prevalence of the 
Cholera in that city, watched the result of the application of the 
Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied upon 
with the utmost confidence. 
Deak Sir: You recollect when } saw you in New London in 
January last, my expressing to you my most sanguine expecta- 
tions that DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER would have a tremendous sale 
in the West this season, and my anticipations have been more 
than realized, and the testimony of thousands who have used it 
has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
out it in the house. 
On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Cholera 
as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds ok it 
daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement of 
the bowels of diarrhea if they use this medicine. ‘This was the 
security and confidence of hundreds acquainted with it,and when 
their friends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also externally 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, and in every case when it 
has been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it has 
proved successful. 
1 consider it an infallible remedy, I have not heard of any in- 
dividual in any family, who used the Pain Killer when attacked, 
but what speedily recovered. 
The clerk informed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of ‘rice Water” 
has begun, the hope of life has fled. Should this disease make its 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will, be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and I am confident 
if the Pain Killer is used, not‘a death by Cholera will occur in 
your city. Respectfully yours, 
A. P. WOODWARD. 
Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions: ° 
At the commencement of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe freely across the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. 
Should the diarrhcea or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and it is recom- 
mended by those who have used the Pain Killer for the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls 


instead of one. 
Sold by all medicine dealers. 25—3m 





FOR THE BOYS. 
er ay 
SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING, 


adapted to the means of all classes of purchasers, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


sia ' Oak Hall, 32 and 34 North Street. 
—2m 





DR. BICKNELL’S SYRUP! 

THE-GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 

Also Dysentery, Diarrhcea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is pure- 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms aud strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
York, and GEO. C, GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 
20—tm. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 


WITH 


B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—oR— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 
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Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 
is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 

It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 

ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. : 

THERE 18 NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 
STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


216 Fulton Street......New York. 
36—ly 


SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For Misses, MATTAPOISETT, MASS. Delightful Ocean view, 

pure air and sea bathing, in connection with a happy home, mo- 

therly care and physical training. Mrs. H. B. PRATT. 
156—3m 








THE GREAT GERMAN 
2 BILD TS st 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
and CONSUMPTION in its first stages. 


. PRICE PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 


For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 
SON, Jr. & Co., 


In all the variety of style and material to gratify the taste, and 


ea KEEP CLEAN, COOL AND CALM.—An ounce (bottle) of 


more sensible though slow way of vanquishing her foe, | prevention, in the shape of Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam, is 
; worth a pound of cure. 


It will cure Dysentery, Diarrheea, Chol- 
era, and Bowel Complaints generally. It has stood the test of 
twenty-five years experience, and proved itself a medicine that 
can be relied upon. It has met with a very flattering reception in 
all New England, 65,000 bottles of it being suld there last year. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop SouraGate, REV. JAMES Porter, D. D., of N. 
Y., and others recommend it. 2—iw 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the celebrated 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The superior metits of the Machines manufactured by this Com- 
pany for either FAMILY UsE or MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, are 
so universally known and conceded, that an enumeration of their 
relative excellencies is deemed at this late day, as wholly super- 
fiuous. 
Recent and valuable improvements have, however, been added 
to the Singer Machines rendering them still more perfect and re- 
liable. The new lock-stitch FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
which has been over two years in preparation 1s now for the first 
time offered to the public, and it i®confidently presented as the NE 
PLUS ULTRA of family sewing machines, possessing all the pr- 
SIRABLE ATTRIBUTES and ATTACHMENTS 80 essential toa PERFECT 
MODERN SEWING MACHINE. Parties in want of a reliable ma- 
chine, for any specialty, one that will not disappoint them. but 
will be found ever ready and competent to do its work, should not 
fail to examine and test the Singer Machines before purchasing 
other and inferior articles. Circulars and information furnished 
on application. Silk, Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, &c., of the 
best quality always on hand. e 
Principal offices—69 Hanover Street, Boston. 

458 Broadway, Nxw York. 
P. S.—This Company has to announce that they are now pre- 
pared to supply their customers with the most practical and per- 
fect BuTTON-HOLE MACHINE in the world, and to warrant the 
same in every respect. Send for Circular. 20—3m 


LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 

MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 


WILL APPRECIATE 








THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress, 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes. 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 


‘friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum."’ 


REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautitu 
color.” 
REV. J. WEST, 
Brooklyn, L. I. . 
“I will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 
original color.” 7 
REV. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald ner 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 


REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 
“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” ° 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
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DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA AND CHOLERA 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 

Rt. Rey. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 

and others, recommend it. 
. KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 
BOSTON. 
VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be careful to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 

Proprietors. 
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LARGE Borties, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, © 

Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality 
Large Bottles, $1. 50—6m 








HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 

PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Money withthe LOWE PRESS 


by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
L ESS Ci 














other Druggists. 
. 


No. 138 Washington Street, Boston, and all |. 
42—6meow 





Send for a Circular to the OWE PRESS CO., 
%—ly 23 Water Street, Boston 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. | 








The price of the Companion is One Dollar and | 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | 
When payment is delayed beyond the com-'| 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar, 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged.: | 





For the Companion. 
MONEY’S NAMES. 

A pleasant book might be written in explanation of 
the origin and meaning of what may be called the lan- 
guage of money—the only universal language that man | 
has succeeded in establishing. Some of the terms used | 
in that language can be explained in less space than a} 
book would require. 

Guinea, which was in common use down to 1817, and 
is the name of one of the mos: beautiful of coins, comes 
from the fact that in 1664, when Charles If. was king, 
a quantity of gold was brought to London from the | 
coast of Guinea, and made into coins, to which the | 
name of the country that produced the gold was given. 

In 1817 it was superseded by the Sovereign, of 20s. 
value, as the Guinea had contained 21s. The Sovereign 
had been known in England long before the Guinea, 
as coins of that name were struck in 1485, the year in 
which the Tudor dynasty began to rule. They were 
of the value of 25s., or about $6; and as gold was then 
fifteen times more valuable than it is now, a Sovereign 
represented as much property as would be represented 
by almost an hundred American golden dollars. 

"Dollar is an older money name than Sovereign. The 
first Dollars were made at Joachimsthal, or Joachim’s 
Valley, in Bohemia, and were known as Joachimsthaler, 
or, for brevity, as Thaler, the German word yet in use. 
The Scandinavian countries have Daler ; and the Span- 
jards Dalera, or the pillar Dollar, or Milled Dollar, 
whence our Dollar. By some writers, Thaler is derived 
from Talent, which in former days, in modern Europe, 
meant a pound of gold. The Talent of the ancients 
was not a coin, and the term belonged only to what is 
called “money of amount,” when used in connection 
with money. 

The Eagle is an American gold coin, first made in 
1795, and of the value of ten dollars. It was but little } 
known until forty years Jater, when the coinage was 
rectified. The first Eagles coined were more valuable | 
in fact than in name, @ rare error in money-making, 
which caused them to be exported. The Double Eagle | 
was first made in 1849. 

The Louis, or Louis d’ Or, was struck for the first time | 
in 1641, in the reign of Louis XIII. Its value varied; 
put just before the French Revolution, it was of the | 
value as the English pound ($4,84.) The Napoleon is of | 
the value of twenty francs. It takes its name from the 
Napoleon, as the Louis took its name from Louis XIII. 
Were the Bonapartes to fall, and the Bourbons to re- 
turn to France, the Louis would take the place of the | 
Napoleon. The Franc has been known ever since 1360, | 
in the reign of John of France; but it has been the | 
French monetary unit only since 1795. Originally of | 

















gold, no silver Franc was made for more than two cen- | poor Norcross was a broken down man, and a sad illus- | 
; | tration of the evil power of strong drink. 


turics. Worth only a little more than nineteen cents, 
the present Franc ditfers almost as much from the Franc | 
of the fourteenth century as the English Sovereign of 
to-day differs from the English Sovereign of the fifteenth 
century. Thisis one of those facts which readers of his- 
.tory sometimes forget, to the great confusion of their | 
minds. ° 
Some of the old.names of money are yet in use, and | 





merchant was somewhat deficient in orthography, so he 
spelled two, “too,” and as he omitted to cross his “‘t,” 
the agent, with some surprise, read the order, “100 
monkeys !”” At length one of the merchant’s vessels 
came into port—the deck, masts and rigging all alive 
with grinning faces. The puzzled merchant read the 
agent’s letter with a still more puzzled brain: 


. 

“Dear Sir,—Yours of March 10th received. I send 
fifty monkeys. Have found it very difficult to procure 
so large a number. Will endeavor to fill out the bal- 
ance of your order, and forward by next ship. 

“Yours truly, Joun SMITH.” 








VARIETY. 





BLOWING BUBBLES. 


As I loitered through the village, 
I saw children at their play, 
Blowing bubbles in the sunshine, 
From a penny pipe of clay. 
I had passed them with a greeting, 
But their gladness charmed me so, 
That I turned to watch their bubbles 
Sailing in the summer's glow. 


Though they did not seem so brilliant 
As in boyhood I had blown,— 

When the smallest of my bubbles 
Held a rainbow all its own! 

Yet my little friends grew merry 
As each tinted, air-blown toy 

e Floated upwards—and the baby 

Clapped its chubby hands for joy. 


And the girl—her arms outstretching, 
As if begging them to stay— 

Said, “I'm sorry, very sorry 
They so quickly fade away!" 

But her brother looked right manly 
As he shouted with delight, 

“It is easy, very easy, 
To blow others just as bright!" 


And he blew with such good fortune, 
That before his task was done 
You could count an hundred bubbles 
Playing “tagger” in the sun. 
Then her eyes with pleasure sparkled, 
As the crystal phantoms played, 
And she quite torgot her sorrow 
That they each so quickly fade. 
And she paused where I was resting 
In the shadow of a yew, 
And, in tones of laughing. wonder, 
Cried, “Can't you blow bubbles, too!” 
And I knew not how to answer; 
So [ left them at their play, 
Blowing bubbles in the sunshine, 
From a penny pipe of clay. 
EvuGENE H. Munpbay. 


OLD NORCROSS. 


Old Norcross was a quaint character, whose speeches 
are often quoted by our oldest inhabitants. Said he, 
“I was coming np the lane’one day, when I looked up| 
and saw Ginnette (another resident at the town-house) 
coming towards me I thought it was Ginnette, and 
she thought it was me, but when we got close together 
lo and behold it was neither of us.” He was out one 
day peddling knives and met a gentleman, Mr. Smith, 








| to whom he offered one of his knives. | 


“No, thank you, Norcross,” answered Mr. Smith, “I | 
do not need one.” 

“Better take one, Mr. Smith, better tak¢ one. They’re 
right cheap,” urged Norcross. 

“O, yes, they are cheap, but supposing I should go 
and spend all I am worth for knives, just because they 
were cheap?” ° 

“Why, then, you’d have but precious few knives, 
precious few knives,” retorted Norcross, in his quick, 
jocose way. ‘ ‘ . ; | 

Notwithstanding all his native wit and shrewdness, 


——— +e ——__ 


CUNNING OF RATS. 


| Itis astonishing how cunningly and quickly rats will’ 
run along the hawser of a ship attached to another 
ship in order to search for more food than they could 
procure in the ship they have just left. This is gener- 
ally done in the night, but the migration has been wit- 
nessed in the daytime. When rats have devoured all 


the coins that bear them are widely spread. The Sequin| the food ina barn, they will migrate in considerable 
. 


is a corruption of Zecchino, a Venetian coin worth about 
$2,30, that was first struck almost six hundred years 
ago. Its name is from Zecca, or Mint. It belongs to 


the commerce of the East, the source of much of the safely along. 


wealth and greatness of Venice; and Seguins of the ear- 
lier coinages are not uncommon in India at this day. 
The Turks adopted the name from the Venetians, with 
whom they bad so much to do in peace and in war. 
The coin is common in the Levant—and as Turkish 
money is worth from $1,10 to $1,75—and the word is 
so essentially Levantine, that we can with difficulty 
associate it with Western matters. It is of frequent 
mention in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, which 
shows how widely it was known in the oriental world. 
There are other Italian Sequins besides those of Venice. 

Bezant, or Byzant is supposed to have been the com- 
mon gold coin of the Byzantine Empire, but nothing is 
positively known as to its origin, as it bore neither im- 
press nor legend. The occurrence of the Crusades 
caused it to become known to Western and Northern 
Europe, but probably it was well known to the Italians 
much earlier, as they were the great trading people of 
those days; and as they had a monopoly of Eastern 
commerce, it is not likely they were ignorant of the 
coins of one of the countries which was so situated 
as to be able greatly to aid or to injure pursuits which 
to them were so profitable. The Byzan/is of frequent 
mention in the writings of old times, before America 
and her ruins were known to Christendom. 


MIND YOUR IS. 
The following carries a moral with it: 





numbers to another. A clergyman once witnessed one 
6: these migrations, and saw an old blind rat holding a 
short bit of stick in his mouth, and another rat holding 
the other end; in this way the blind rat was conducted 
The contrivances of rats to procure food 
are sometimes very extraordinary. They have been 
known to insert their tails into an oil flask, and then 
| lick off the adhering oil till the flask was emptied, or, 
}at least, till their tails would reach the oil no longer. 
It has also been ascertained that they have made de- 
| posits of eggs in some concealed place, as a future 
| stock of food. They were conveyed without breaking 
them, although it is difficult to guess in what way. 





THE QUEEN AND THE SCULPTOR. 


Gibson says that at the first sitting Queen Victoria 
gave him for the great-statue in Westminster Hall she 
hardly,spoke at all, evidently desiring to know what 
sort of a man he was; but on all future occasions he 
| says the queen was extremely affable, and deigned to 
laugh heartily at some of his stories. One day he 
said to her, with his peculiar naiveness,— 

“Madam, I was born a thief.” 

“A thief, Mr. Gibson!” 

“Yes, madam; for when a child I stole an apple 
from the stall of an old woman with a wooden leg; but 
my mother found me out, took me back to the old wo- 
man, and begged her to beat me with her crutch; 
which she did lustily. I never stole more.” 

“Ah!” replied her majesty, “a great deal of sorrow 
was brought into the world by the apple.” 


+? 


THE USEFUL LITTLE ROCKING-CHAIR. 


“Well,” said the strait-backed, strait-legged chair to 
a cozy little rocking-chair, by whose side it chanced to 
be placed, “before J would be such a drudge as you 
are, I would be a stool, or, if possible, something still 
more insignificant. People are not content with mak- 








“A married officer, on arriving at the Curragh, whith-| ig you nurse every person, be they big or little; but 
er he had been ordered to join his regiment, wrote to | YOU must also be continually rocking them to and fro. 
his wife that he had ‘formed a connection with avery| ,“TO be sure,” answered the little rocking-chair, 
agreeable mess, and expected to pass the summer very | Pleasantly, “I am always busy, and on the go, for the 
agreeably.’ Unfortunately, and greatly to the surprise | 8tatification of others. But thereby have I won for 
and mortification of his good lady, he inadvertently myself many friends, and appear to be a great favorite 
degyted the letter e in the word mess.” with all. This well repays me my trouble. 

‘ A : - | And so it is with persons; those who cheerfully and 

The moral is, mind your dots in writing. Some other | willingly do for others, are the ones who gain for them- 
things should be minded at the same time also, as is in-| selves many friends.—Presbyterian. 
dicated by this notice, which we clip from a city news- | “ 
paper: 


sash j FAULT FINDING. 

“If the gentleman who keeps a store in Cedar Street} Having in m j i y 

with a red head, will return the umbrella he borrowed | Pe war A pen ge Rac eggs drag Ep he 

from a lady with an ivory handle, he will hear of some-| to watch, pray and read the Koran. One night, as I 

thing to his advantage. | was engaged in these exercises, my father, a man of 
Lastly, it is not amiss to cross one’s “¢’s” in writing, | — Mee: teen bao = + et ae. Mae om 
, ' y other c en are lost in irreligious 

else mistakes may Occur, as in the case of the merchant | slumber, while I, alone, awake to praise God.” Son,” 


who wrote to his agent, who was cruising around the | he answered, “it is better to sleep, than wake to mark 








coast of Africa, to send him two monkeys. Now the! the faults of thy brethren.” 


“FEDS. AND REBS.” 


During the war of rebellion, in the autumn of 1862, 
Gens. Sills and Dumont, with their forces, drove from 
Shelbyville, Ky., the rebel armies of Gens. Smith and 
Claiborn. Just afterward the Union -Generals with 
their staffs were riding though the main street of the 
town, when they heard the cry “Halt!” coming from a 
little boy about five years of age. The Generals, much 
amused at the order, accordingly halted. 

“Who are you ?” cried the boy, “Feds. or Rebs. ?” 

“We are Union men,” replied the Generals. 

“All right!” said the boy. ‘You can pass on!” 

Very decided Union boy, that. 


——-- e+ —-— 
“COOLED OFF.” 


A couple of men lately got to fighting on a wharf in 
New York, and in their struggles they came so near 
the edge of the dock as to lose their balance and tum- 
ble into the river, to the great delight of those who 
happened to witness the occurrence. The “plunge 
bath” seemed to cool down their wrath at once, and 
each of them busied himself in climbing on to terra 
firma, where they were received by the by-standers 
with all manner of ironical expressions of sympathy 
and satirical advice, from which they fled with all pos- 
sible haste amid the jeers of the crowd. 





A GRAVE Quaker once, passing through a bad street, 
yas astonished to see his son emerge from a den which 
no decent person would frequent. The graceless youth 
drew back, hoping to escape observation. “Nay, 
Isaac,” said the sad, astonished parent, “never be 
ashamed of coming out of that sort of place; but be es- 
pecially careful never more to go into one.” 


“You like plenty of nice things, don’t you, Johnny? 
How many cakes did you have at the pastry-cook’s, 
yesterday °” 

“Five—first a sponge-cake, then an almond-cake, 
then a currant-cake, then a sweet-cake, then a stoma- 
cake!” 

An Irish gentleman, who had been spending the 
evening with a few friends, looked at his watch just 
after midnight and said, “It is to-morrow; I must bid 
you good-night, gentlemen.” 


Aw Irishman, on being told to grease the wagon, re- 
turned in an hour afterwards, and said, “I’ve greased 
every part of the wagon but them sticks the wheels hang 
on.” 


Tuey are fond of titles in the East. Among his 
other high sounding titles, the King of Ava has that of 
“Lord of Twenty-four Umbrellas.” This looks as 
though he had prepared himself for a long reign. 

AN eminent and witty prelate was asked if he did 
not think such a one followed his conscience. Yes,” 
said his grace; “I think he follows it as a man does a 
horse and gig. *He drives it first.” 

JosH Briiincs thinks there used to be more fun in 
thirty cents than there is now in seven dollars and a 
half. 





Sports and Pastimes. 
>— — 
Jack’s Alive. 


A small piece of stick is lighted at one end, and the blaze blown 
out, leaving the sparks. It is then passed from one 6f the com- 








pany to the nexton his right hand, and so on round the circle. 
each one saying, as he hands it to his neighbor, “Jack's alive." 
The player wl olds the stick when the last spark dies out must 








consent to have a delicate moustache painted on his face with the 
charred end of the stick, which is then relighted, and the game 
goes on. Should the wearer of the moustache have Jack die a 
second time on his hands, an imperial, whiskers or exaggerated 
eyebrows may be added to his charms. While Jack is in a lively 
condition, with his sparks in fine brilliant order, he is passed 
carelessly from one player to another; but when he shows syinp 
toms of dying, itis amusing to see how rapidly he changes hands 
for each player is bound to receive him as soon as his neighbor | 
pronounces “Jack's alive.” 

In case the moustache decorations are objected to, a forfeit may 
be paid, instead, by those who hold Jack dead. 









Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 





O’er distant hills the rising moon 
The evening mist dispersed ; 

And, beaming radiant from her throne, 
She plainly showed my first. 


A horseman, now seen by her light, 
Approached with headlong speed ; 

And, as he passed, my second said, 
To urge his foaming steed. 


For his lady-love still waked, 
Though the trysting hour was past.. 
My whole she was, in truth, because 
ie was my third and last. 


3. 
Double Acrostic. 


A foreign coin whose value’s not extreme; 

A fish that haunts the pebbly inland stream; 
And next the Burman empire's capital; 

The time of day when rays meridian fall; 

A rocky.point whereon the chamois bound; 

The smallest share in the Old World that’s found. 
My jirst, a first rate power in Europt’s scroll, 
Would gladly head the list, and rule the whole; 
Her fickle people veer with every blast, 

And dwell content with plenty of my last. 


4, 


A word of four letters, on the land 

Never without did ajrick-house stand; 
Curtail and then reverse, and left will be 
That which protects our life and property. 


Conundrums. 


What plant used in dyeing indicates the comparative degree of 
“crazy? Madder. 

Why is the sap of a tree like the mercury in a thermometer? It 
sinks in winter. 

What letter, placed at the head of a ship, would represent mili- 
ay courage? ‘The letter S, (prow-ess.) 

yhy is the skeleton of a sermon a very unnatural object? It 
has several heads. 

Into what animals do servants metamorphose cats? 
scapegoats. 

Why is an unbecoming action like the letter G? It is in-elegant. 

What is the difference between a policeman and a tradesman? 
The first has hig head above his number, the other his number 
above his head. 

hen does a tailor make the worst of all “cuts?” 
“cuts” an old friend. 

Why are Mandarins like old apple-trees? 
(boughs) occupy more room than they are worth. 
: tots s the most wonderful part ofa fish? The fin, because it 

is in-finite, 

Why cannot a man be comfortable or present a good appear- 
ance when well-dressed? Because he is in a fil. 

In what sty ought a monarch to feel “at home?” In his maje-sty. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Into 


When he 


Their low bows 


(D—lays—K—DanGerovs.) 


THE 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is a Protected Solution of the 
PROTOXIDE OF IROW, 
A new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the Blood wih a al principle, or life element— 


This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in curing 


Dyspepsia, Liver Compiaint, Drorsy, Curonic 
Diarrua@a, Boms, Nervous AFFECTIONS, 
Cutts anD Fevers, Humors, Loss 
or ConsTITUTIONAL Vicor, Dis- 

EASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
BuappEerR, FremaLe 
ComPLaints, 


And all diseases originating in a 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
Or accompanied by debility, or a low state of the system. 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects are 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but arg permanent, in- 
fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of the system 
and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION. 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY. 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D. 


Dunnam, Canada East, March 24, 1865. 
e **** “Taman inveterate Dyspeptic of more than twenty- 
five years’ standing. * * * * 1 have been so wonderfully bencfited 
in the three short weeks during which I have used the Peruvian 
Syrup, that I can searcely persuade myself of the reality. People 
who have known me are astonished at the change. I am widely 
known, and can but recommend to others that which has done so 
much for me.” 


A Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 


From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston. 


“T have suffered, and sometimes severely, fur 27 years, from 
dyspepsia. I commenced taking the Peruvian Syrup, and found 
immediate benefit from it. In the course of three or four weeks 
I was entirely relieved from my sufferings, and have enjoyed un- 
interrupted health ever since.” , 


From S. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 


I was for many years afflicted with Liver Complaint, of which 
I was cured by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. R . 


From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston. 
I have been relieved of a Catarrhal Affection, consequent on 


Bronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and I *-qwld 
recommend it where a tonic and alterative effect is desired. 


From Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Mass. 


Ihave used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice for fifteen 
months, and it has fulfilled my most sanguine expectations. It is 
the beau ideal of a preparation of iron. 


From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsville, N. Y. 


I do not hesitate to say that the PERUVIAN SYRUP has 
claims to confidence equal if not superior to those of any medi- 
cine that has ever come to my knowledge. I have used it with 
great success for Dyspepsia and Epilepsy. 


From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Mass. 
The Peruvian Syrup combines valuable alterative and tonic 
properties, and is of remarkable efficacy in all anemic conditions 


of the system, especially in chronic diseases characterized by de- 
bility or want of vitality. " 


One of the most distinguished jurists in New England 
writes to a friend as follows : 

“T have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully sus- 
tains your prediction. It has made a NEW MAN of me; infused 
intomy system new vigor and energy; I am no longer tremulous 
and debilitated, as when you last saw me, but stronger, hearticr, 
and with larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, than at 
any time during the last five years.” 

An eminent Divine of Boston says : 

“Thave been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time past; 
it gives me new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticity of muscle.” 
A clergyman writes as follows : 

“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. “I have dis- 


| covered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlantic. 


Three bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from the fangs 
of the flend Dyspepsia.” 

Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, from 
weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy 
men and women; and i lids cannot r bly hesitate to yive 
tt a trial. ° 





A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures and 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians, 
clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable and interest- 
ing matter, will be sent FREE to any one sending us their name 
and residence. 


&@™ See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown in the 
glass. 


FOR.SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..............Bostom. 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Street........New York. 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





SCROFULA. 
All Medical men agree that IODINE is the best remedy for 


Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The difficulty 
has been to obtain a pure solution of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER 
Is a Pure Solution of Iodine without a Solvent. 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 


THE MOST POWERFUL VITALIZING AGENT AND RES- 
TORATIVE KNOWN. 


It has cured and wil! cure SCROFULA in all its manifold forms 
Ulcers, Cancers, Salt Rheum; 
and it has been used with astonishing success in cases of 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, C iption, Female Com- 
plaints, Heart, Liver and Kidney Diseases, §¢. 
From J. W. HORNER, Mt, Pemenitany, West Virginia, Sept. 





“Dr. H. Anpers & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * * I had thirty-seven 
running ulcers when I commenced taking your Iodine Water, and 
am now reduced to one, * * * * I induced a person quite low with 
Scrofula to try the medicine, He can now attend to his business, 
and is quite encouraged.” 


Our Circular, which wilkbe sent free to any one sending thelr 
address contains testimofials from Rev. Geo. Storrs, of Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥., Edward H. Parker, A. M., M.D., of New York, and 
many others. Price $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 


DR. H. ANDERS & CO., 
PHYSICIANS AND CHEMISTS, 
428 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont Street, 
oston, and by Druggists generally. olyeop 





1. Delays are dangerous. 


3. Ear-nest. 3. Syn-tax. 


4. Elephant. 
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